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Thoughts on fome particular PASSAGES in the Agamemnon 

o/^iESCHYLUS. 
By FRANCIS HARDY, Efq-, M.R.LA, 



JL N Mr. Wood's Effay on Homer there is the following paffage : Read Dec. 
" That we may conclude from him (that is, Homer) that the ' 
" language of Greece was that of Troy." 

Several writers have concurred with Mr. Wood in this opi- 
nion. The principal reafon which they aflign for it, independent 
of the fuppofed affinity and connection between the coun- 
tries, is this : That in all the interviews which take place in the 
Iliad between the warriors of both nations, the fpeakers feem 
to underftand each other perfedly well, without the intervention 
of an interpreter, a perfonage who in fhort never appears through- 
out the whole poem j that as Homer has tranfmitted to us fuch 
a faithful copy of the manners of this very early period of 
fociety, and has not fuffered any incident or circumftance to 
efcape him which could perfed the refemblance, and mark the 
eharaders of individuals as well as of nations with precifion, it 
is inconfiftent with the accuracy of fo great a painter not to have 
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taken notice of the different language made ufe of by Greece 
and Troy, if any fuch difference had really fubfiiled. 

This argument appears at firft to be pcrfedly conclufive. 
Homer's great confiftency, his hiftorical truth, his unvarying 
attention to the coftumi in every inftance, cannot be doubted. 
His total filence in the Iliad, as to the language of Greece 
and Troy, certainly favours the idea that it muft have been 
common to both countries. Strongly fortified and fupported as 
this idea feems to be, I think I fhall be able to prove that it had 
not always that currency v^^hich it has now : That the greateft 
tragic poet Athens ever faw (the greateft incontrovertibly in 
point of original genius) entertained a different opinion, is a cer- 
tain fad, in which conjedlure has no room. From fome circum- 
ftances which I Ihall mention in the courfe of this effay, we 
may reafonably prefume that the people of Athens concurred in 
opinion with him. 

In the Agamemnon of iEfchylus, which, take it all together, 
is one of his moft finithed compofitions, he introduces that mo- 
narch as juft returned from the deftrudion of Troy to his palace 
at Argos. Agreeable to the fafhion of thofe heroic ages, when 
a general urbanity of manners had not foftened the horrors of 
war, he is attended by a train of unhappy captives The prin- 
cipal figure in this groupe is CafTandra, the celebrated and 
wretched daughter of Priam. She appears before Clytemneflra, 
and the principal old men of Argos who compofe the chorus. 
The queen addreffes her in a mixed ftrain of courtefy and fevc- 
rity. The miferablc princefs makes no anfwer. At length Cly- 
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tcmneftra becomes impatient, and tells her if (he does not under- 
ftand their language to make figns with her hands. The chorus 
then obferves that fhe comes from a foreign city, and ftands in 
need of an interpreter. This checks the rifing anger of the 
queen, who goes into the palace to facrifice, as Ihe fays, to the 
Gods, for Agamemnon's happy return. As foon as Clytemneflra 
had retired, Caffandra no longer prcfcrves lilcnce, but with a 
noble wildnefs and dignity of forrow invokes Apollo as the 
author of all her calamities. She then proceeds to prophefy her 
own death and that of Agamemnon. The chorus are at firft all 
amazement ; however, when they have in fomc degree recovered 
from that aftonifhment and terror into which the terrific frenzy 
and ambiguous forebodings of the beautiful prophetefs have 
thrown them, they exprefs their furprizc that a foreigner, as fhe 
is, could fpeak the Grecian language as fluently as if fhe had 
been educated at Argos. Again, when continuing her prophe- 
cies, the chorus confefs their utter inability to comprehend her 
meaning, fhe immediately replies, " Yet you allow that I fpeak 
" your language perfedly." All this is fo flrongly marked, and 
the difference between the Trojan and Grecian tongues fo dif- 
tindly pointed out, that it is impoffible not to take notice 
of it. 

We have here then a celebrated dramatic poet, the father of 
tragedy, who not only does not allot the fame language to the 
queen of Agamemnon and the daughter of Priam, but thinks it 
proper to reprefent the natives of Argos as furprized and con- 
founded that the latter fhould fpeak their language at all. Can 
we fuppofe that if at that time it was generally admitted as true, 
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that the Grecians and Trojans fpoke the fame language, that he 
would have hazarded fueh an unneceffary violation of hiftorical 
truth, and before fuch judges ? Can wc fuppofe that a poet, who 
above all others was the avowed admirer of Homer j who, with 
that unaffed:ed diffidence which ever charaderizes real genius, 
always fpoke of his tragedies as fingle difhes from the great 
entertainment of Homer, would have deviated from him in fo 
material a point if he really imagined that Homer confidered his 
countrymen and the Trojans as ufing the fame language ? 

The magnanimity of Agamemnon, and the misfortunes of 
Caffandra, certainly have no relation to this circumftance ; yet 
I am perfuaded that iEfchylus did not mention it without defign. 
Such minutiae fall more generally, though not more properly, 
within the hiftoric than the tragic fphere ; for we may obferve 
that uninterefting authors who write for the theatre, without the 
true genuine talents for it (a cafe by no means uncommon) never 
attend to fuch minutiae in the leaft, and that a real dramatic 
genius always does. It is this which conflitutes the great diffe- 
rence between the French theatre and that theatre which Shake- 
fpear eftablifhed. Corneille, whofe Roman cbaraders in general 
are only fo many gigantic difproportioncd ftatues of the Pompeys 
and the Emiliani, " ftept from their pedeftals to take the air," 
and who feems always unhappy when he is not indulging his 
paffion for declamation, and quoting Lucan, looked down from 
his dramatic roftrum on fuch fecming trifles with the utmoft 
contempt ; whilfl Shakefpear, on the contrary, feleds them with 
the utmoft alTiduity and tafte ; well knowing that they gave that 
air of truth and probability to his pieces which is the very foul 
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of theatric reprefeatation. Now if fut:h a mafter as iEfchylus has 
thought fit, in the midft of a moft interefiing and impaffioncd 
icene, on a fudden to check the tide of our feehngs, to bid the 
moft powerful pailions to ftand flill for a moment whilft he calls 
our attention to fuch a minute circumftance as this, will it appear 
chimerical or vifionary to fay that he touched on it becaufe it 
was exadtly agreeable to the popular opinion of the antient limits 
of the Greek language, and of courfe necelTary to the hiftorical 
perfedion of his drama ; and that his judgment, as well as 
Shakefpear's, told him that it is this minute and delicate con- 
formity to eftablifhed traditions which affixes the feal of authen- 
ticity to the works of the poet. 

It may be faid that the drama of iEfchylus is not always per- 
fcdly regular, and that the Athenians did not look for that cor- 
rednefs which an acquaintance with the works of his great rival 
Sophocles taught them afterwards to exad. It is true, ^^fchylus 
was crowned for this play of Agamemnon, and yet there is one 
material and palpable error in it. The laft of the fucceffive 
iignals by fire, which was agreed to be given immediately on the 
taking of Troy, has been fcarcely feen by the watchman who 
was ftationed to obferve them, and their progrefs defcribed (moft 
beautifully indeed) by Clytemnifftra, when Agamemnon himfelf 
appears at Argos. This is certainly a violation of all probability. 
However, I believe it will be admitted that an audience might 
with great facility overlook a trefpafs on the unities, and not 
pafs over any inattention to a matter of public notoriety, as I 
Ihould fuppofc that of Greece fpcaking a different language from 
Troy, muft in fome degree have been at Athens. I acknowledge 
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that the Athenians were a people fond even to a proverb of 
fidion and romance j that they frequently adopted and main- 
tained opinions relative to antient cuftoms, &c. without any 
foundation : I acknowledge that the moft impartial of all hifto- 
rians, Thucydides, freely declares his apprehenfions that his ac- 
count of the Peleponnefian war will not pleafe, on account of 
the attachment of the Athenians to fable. But although it 
might have been matter of difpute at Athens whether Iphigenia 
was really facrificed at Aulis or not, yet whether their anceftors 
and the Trojans fpoke the fame language was a queftion not 
confined to the poets ; it related to the whole community, and 
confequently, whatever diftance of time there was between the 
taking of Troy and the days of iEfchylus, could not have been 
involved in much obfcurity. 

The works of Homer were not confined to a particular clafe 
in fociety ; they were not read by hiftorians, or philofophers, or 
flatefmen alone. If they were ftudied by Anaxagoras or Peri- 
cles, or applauded by the uncommon fenfe and fuperior tafte of 
Afpafia, they were at the fame time the delight and the inftruc- 
tion of the multitude : They were, as every one knows, recited 
at the facred feftivals j their authority was admitted as unquef^ 
tionable in judicial pleadings. It is fcarcely poifible to fuppofc 
that a people fo penetrating, fo inquifitive, fo ingenious as the 
Athenians, could have been fo converfant as they were with the 
works of Homer without inveltigating a queftion the moft natu- 
ral that could occur to them on reading that poet ; did the 
Greeks and the Trojans ufe the fame language? If the times in 
which the tragedies of ^Efchylus were a£ted with peculiar appro- 
bation 
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bation had been clouded with barbarifm or ignorance, it would 
have been idle to have touched on this queftion for a moment ; 
but the days in which this great poet was moft admired, were, 
above all others in the hiftory of Greece, peculiarly refulgent. 
Never did the genius of Athens appear with more dazzling luftre 
than juft at that period. The age of Demofthcnes, of Hyperides 
and Alexander, was the age of eloquence, and to a certain degree 
of the fine arts ; but with fuch predominating fplendour did the 
period which I allude to fhinc forth, that no fubfequent a;ra in 
the annals of mankind has, in feme inftances, at all equalled it. 
It was amidft this intelledual blaze, " in this moft high and 
" palmy ftate" of Greece, that the tragedies of iEfchylus laid 
hold on the Athenian mind j and though he was exceeded by 
Sophocles in regularity and elegance, and by Euripides in ten- 
dernefs and moral fentiment, yet the uncommon force of poetry 
with which he had elucidated and adorned the more fhadowy 
and uncertain parts of Grecian ftory, and the noble patriotifm 
and magnificence of numbers with which he cloathed the illuf- 
trious day of Salamis in double luftre, rendered him the object 
of delight and admiration to his countrymen. Perhaps if we 
confider for a moment the nature of thofc fubjeds which form 
the tragedies of thofe great poets, we may be induced to pay 
more attention to the fentiments of ^fchylus, as far as they 
relate to the prcfcnt queftion. The misfortunes of 

" Thebes, or Pelops line, 

" Or the tale of Troy divine," 

fcem to be the general and indeed inexhauftible Iburce from 
whence they all drew their richeft materials : Sophocles, and 
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Euripides, however, more particularly. In the drama of the 
former, the woes of Oedipus, of Eleflra, and perhaps more than 
either, the awakened tendernefs and felf-condemnation of Deia- 
nira, lay claim to and engage all our fenfibility. The fplendour 
and elegance of the poetry, the judicious feledJion of the fable, 
and peculiar corrednefs of tafte for which this poet has been fo 
juf!Iy celebrated, muft be obvious to the moft carelefs obferver. 
in Euripides, the poet of the heart, Vre are charmed with the 
eafy and artlefs fimplicity of his didion, the elevated yet appro- 
priate feritiraetits of each chorus, and the mild philofophy of 
Socrates which glides through and enriches the whole. The tra- 
gedies of ififchylus wear a different from ; irregular, often extra- 
vagant, more fublime And magnificent in his conceptions than 
either of his rivals ; it is not the dignified fufferings of Hercules, 
the folitudes of Lemnos re-echoing to the anguifh of Philodetes, 
the unhappy pafllon of Phaedra, or the graceful and refigncd 
tendernefs of Alceftis,. that folicit the exertions of his mufe. A 
prediledion for whatever was auguft, awful and commanding, for 
thofe fubjeds which were almoft hid in antiquity, and by the 
dcvelopemcnt of which he could pour new light on the hiftory 
and manners of his countrymen, feem to pervade almoft the 
whole of his favourite compofitions. In his Prometheus, the 
gloom, the dread uncertainty which rc5gn through part of that 
fublime performance, the indiflind idea which we have of fome 
of the objeds of the dialogue, give an air of folemnity and 
grandeur to it, no lefs impofing than the unappalled humanity of 
Prometheus, and the introdudion of the daughter of Inachus, 
iiluft have been flattering to the prejudices, tiw tafte and ardent 
fcehngs of an Athenian audience. So attached was he to this 
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fubjedl, that he wrote three tragedies on it, two of which are 
now unfortunately loft. In his play of the Supplicants, we find 
him again treading the almoft impervious paths of antiquity. 
I adduce this performance with particular fatisfadion, not only 
as it favours the pofition which I have juft laid down, but as an 
additional argument for our reliance on the candid teftimony of 
^•^fchylus. Danaus, an Egyptian, is faid to have eftablifhed a 
colony in Greece, and tranfmitted the kingdom of Argos to his 
pofterity. Agreeable as this account might have been to antient 
tradition, it certainly was by no means fo to the felf love and 
national prejudices of the Greeks ; juft the reverfe. However, 
we find that no confideration of that nature prevented iEfchylus 
from giving this event to his countrymen juft as it was. He has 
accordingly thrown this migration into a dramatic form ; and 
the arrival of Danaus, and the fupplications of his daughters, 
form the fubjed of the play. The poet in this, as in other 
inftances, has adhered then exadlly to tradition ; his general inte- 
grity cannot be impeached, and indeed his ftrid and delicate 
obfervation of manners*, and the confonance of his teftimony to 
that of the beft hiftorians, where it has been found neceffary to 
compare them, are particularly acknowledged by the moft refped- 
ablc authors. 

The time of the celebrated migrations from Greece is well 
afcertained, and Thucydides exprefsly fays that the Grecians did 

* As in the Perfians, where in the account given to Atofla of the flight of the 
Perfians, their worfliip of the earth and Iky is particularly noticed. Sec Dr. 
Potter's incomparable tranflation. 
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not engage at all in regular colonization until long after the Trojan 
w;tr. However, it is aiFerted by fome that the Trojans were a 
colony from Greece, and fettled there, according to tradition, 
about two hundred years before the Trojan war. Now the lan- 
guage of the mother country is generally, indeed almoft invariably, 
adopted by her colonifts. Is it not then a fingular circumftancc 
that yEfchylus fhould in the moft unequivocal manner mention 
Troy as a city fpeaking a language different from that of 
Greece ? Whether a tradition of this nature, unfupported by any 
great hillorical authority that I know of, is entirely to over- 
balance the plain and unbiaffed teftimony of iEfchylus, may 
reafonably be queftioned. The account of Dardanus, from 
whom the Trojans were faid to be dcfcended, is certainly given 
by an excellent author * and admirable critic ; but it is almoft loft 
in poetic fable, and unconneded with any proof whatever. Let 
us fee what it amounts to : Atlas, the firft king of Arcadia, had 
feyen daughters ; Jupiter married one of them, and had two fons, 
Jafus and Dardanus : A great deluge which took place in Arcadia 
fcparated the brothers, and the family of Dardanus migrated to 
Alia, where they fettled in that country, which was afterwards 
called Phrygia. Jafus, it feems, when in Samothracc, paid his 
addreffes to the goddefs Ceres, and in return for his alfiduities 
was ftruck dead by lightning ; a very common mode amongft the 
ladies of the heathen mythology of getting rid of an importunate 
lover. After ftating thefc and fome other particulars of equal 
importance and authenticity, he (Dionyfius) fays, " I have now 
" made it evidently appear that the Trojans are defcended from the 



Dionyfius of Halecarnaflus. 

« Greeks.'* 
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" Greeks." Whether they were or not it is impofFible at this 
diftance of time to pronounce with any degree of certainty j but 
the Trojans were a mixture of Greeks and Phrygians, fay fome 
authors. If the Hymn to Venus is allowed to be genuine (and 
fomc of the moft penetrating critics never denied its authenticity) 
it will appear, from the authority of Homer himfcilf, that the Tro- 
jans and Phrygians fpoke different languages. This difference 
is taken notice of in the Hymn to Venus, not in the Iliad; a 
circumftance which deftroys the force of that argument which 
is drawn from the general filence of Homer as to the languages of 
the contending nations. If the Hymn to Venus had been loft, 
few perhaps would have thought of affigning difFerent languages 
to the Trojans and Phrygians; the general inference from the 
Iliad would have been, that they were the fame. If, therefore, 
Homer is totally filent in the fatter poem as to the language of 
Greece and Troy, he is equally fo as to that of Troy and Phrygia ; 
and yet in another place we have his own words to prove that 
the laft-mentioned countries did not fpeak the fame tongue. 
Virgil, fays Mr. Wood, always confounds the Trojans and Phry- 
gians, and reprefcnts them ds. Qfie pPOplfi^ when, ija 6<a they 
were by no means fo. If fuch an accurate obferver of Homer 
has fallen into this error, what may not other authors have done ? 
In a queftion, therefore, where there is fo much doubt, fo much 
confufion, fo much uncertainty on the one hand, and' a refpcd- 
ablt apd evidently impartial authority qn^ the other* tp whiqh. 
fide ought we rnoft to incline ? The extent of the language of 
the Greeks, or of Grecian colonization, docs not come cxadly 
within the fcope of the prefent enquiry. That their language 
wis very generally difFufed at the earlieft periods is certain. 

( I ) Chios, 
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Chios, in the ^Egcan Sea, is mentioned by Homer as the place of 
his refidence ; and from the account which Herodotus gives of 
the auxiharics of Xerxes, there is every rcafon to imagine that 
feme of thofe nations from whence that monarch drew affiftance 
were of Greek extradion. That the Grecian language was un- 
known to Troy in every period of its hiftory cannot be at all 
conceived j but that it was common to both countries at the time 
of the Trojan war, may, from the authority of i^fchylus, admit 
of fome degree of queftion. The paffage in Agamemnon cannot 
w^ith much facility be paffed over. But in this I may be miftaken. 
No fatisfadory reafon, however, in my humble opinion, can be 
affigned for its infertion, if (as has been already fuggeflcd) iEfchy- 
lus did not conceive it necelTary to the hiftorical accuracy of his 
performance ; and that he was eminently qualified to decide with 
tolerable certainty as to this, and fimilar fubjcds, the whole 
tenor of his compofitions evidently proves. 



Page 57, Line 14, They exprefs their furpr'tze that a foreigner, ^c."] The 
literal tranflation from the original is — " But I am furprized that you, brought 
*< up beyond the fea, in a city that ufes a different tongue^ fliould be able, &c." 
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Some of the Parages alluded to in the foregoing Ohfervations are 
in the Original as follows ; 

Clytentnejira. Axx' eWs^ s? j ^^ x^^'^°^°i ^'m^jV 
Clytemnejira. E» V u^uv^f^uv »<r« ^n^ ^e%y Xoyov 
Chorus, E^fj^tiviug 'ioMtv ^ ^ivv\ re^S 



Chorus. 



©fiVfict^ti) Oi ere 



WOVTV VipKV Tpe(,(pt~<rctV UhXoS^fiV TTOKtV 



CaJJhndra. Ka) ^^v »yc(.v y 'EXXijv' 'cTTisafixi <p»Ttv. 



(I 2) 



